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THE SCARLET FLYCATCHER IN FREEDOM 
AND CAPTIVITY 
By Dr. Joacuim STEINBACHER (Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany 


The Tyrannidz or Tyrant Flycatchers is a family which is confined 
to America where it occurs from Alaska to Patagonia. Predominantly 
small birds—the largest forms are the size of a Blackbird—most of 
them are found in South America, particularly in tropical regions. 
Many of them behave so strikingly and characteristically that they 
are the best known birds of their range—such are the King Bird 
(Tyrannus tyrannus), the Phoebe (Sayornis phabe), or the Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher (Muscivora forticata) in the United States, and the Benteri 
(Pitangus sulphuratus), or the Spectacled Flycatcher (Lichenops perspi- 
cillata) in Brazil and Argentine respectively. Some of them have 
partially attached themselves to man and breed near human habita- 
tions, while other species prefer the loneliness of the mountains, the 
dimness of the tropical rain forests, or the sunny expanses of the 
prairies and savannahs. Here they live like the species of Flycatcher 
of the Old World, the large forms similar to Shrikes in that they 
pursue insects from elevated positions and in addition occasionally 
also take small mammals, always at once returning to their original 
perching place. According to C. E. Hellmayr, who in 1927 undertook 
the working out of the last monograph of the whole group, there are 
nearly 400 species, 115 genera and 7 sub-families included under 
this name. He characterized the violently quarrelsome disposition, 
the fighting temperament, the pronounced aggressiveness in defence 
of territory in all members of the family, which certainly is unique. 
This is neither confined to certain seasons nor to birds of the same 
size as is usually the rule. 

Among the predominantly plainly coloured Tyrant Flycatchers, 
which mostly have grey upperparts and yellow or white underparts, 
is a species which is remarkable for its red plumage, the Scarlet 
(Tyrant) Flycatcher (Pyrocephalus rubinus). Its scientific name indicates 
this even if it had no other name than “ Firehead ” and similarly also 
is the Spanish designation “‘ Bazita de fuego ’’—*‘ Little flash of fire.” 
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This little bird of the size of a European Flycatcher, which is as 
much at home in the wide areas of southern North America as in 
grazil and Argentine, ranges over an incredibly large area in which 


it is split up into eight slightly different races. It occupies a happy 


position in the folklore of the Brazilians, as it is regarded as a pledge 
and talisman of true love. This is undoubtedly the reason for its 
plentifulness and for the affection in which it is held by all inhabitants 
of tropical South America. In the sun-baked plateaus of Mexico, 
the dry steppes and deserts of Texas and California, where it fills 
a montonous lifeless landscape with colour and life, it is a special 
pleasure to come across it. On this account certain scientific observers 
became so enchanted with its attractive vitality that they often almost 
overlooked the scientific significance of its evolutions, whether it was 
Jurmeister and Schomburg in the old days or Beebe and Bent in 
more recent times. ‘The last-named, in particular, sketched a 
captivating life history of the most northerly race of the Scarlet 
Flycatcher (Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus) in Bulletin 179 “ Life 
Histories of North American Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows, and _ their 
Allies’. H. W. Sagner referred to a special peculiarity of this form 
in that already long before the true breeding season, which here 
coincides with the beginning of the rainy season, pairs are formed in 
order to make the best use of the short season when food is abundant. 
Therefore immediately after the setting in of the first rains the building 
of the nest can start at once. H. Krieg found the typical form 
Pyrocephalus r. rubinus) in Argentine and Paraguay a common in- 
habitant of the open savannahs, sitting on the outer branches of 
bushes, and H. Sick confirms this for the interior of Brazil where the 
bird is regularly met with in open wood and bush country, occasionally 
also in the fringing forests along the large rivers. It is nevertheless 
striking that this species disappears again soon after the cares of the 
breeding season are over and then obviously carries out a northerly 
migration. ‘This can perhaps also be explained as an adaptation to 
the exigencies of climate, as with the beginning of the dry season the 
bird starts to search for damp places near the tropical rain forests. 
Normally quite quiet and almost sluggish except for soft calls in flight 
and lure notes, and without any characteristic voice worthy of note, 
during the breeding season the bird carries out small display flights 
over its territory which are occasionally accompanied by a kind of 
excited song, a series of sharp-toned call-notes. The nest, which mostly 
hangs horizontally and is well hidden, is firmly built and often inter- 
woven with spiders’ webs. It contains 2-3 white eggs flecked with 
brown. 

Though in his well-known work Gefangene Vigel, 1876, A. E. Brehm 
clearly emphasizes the merits of the Tyrant Flycatcher as a cage 
bird and praises its indifference to what it eats and its entertaining 
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disposition, and though most species occur in sufficient numbers to 
make their capture and transport to Europe an easy matter, never- 
theless until recently representatives of this group of birds were rare, 
and only isolated specimens were to be found in Zoological Gardens 
and in the possession of private individuals. In the last edition of his 
Fremdldandischen Stubenvigel, Neunzig mentioned only ten species as 
having been imported into Europe (1921) and since then this number 
has not materially increased. ‘This may have some connection with 
the limited accommodation which zoological gardens as well as 
private individuals must always take into consideration, as the ‘Tyrants 
need plenty of space and have to be kept alone if there is not to be 
strife. ‘Therefore we only had such species as Pitangus sulphuratus, 
Fluvicola climazura, Arundinicola leucocephala, Elaenis spectabilis, Serpo- 
phaga nigricans, and Lichenops perspecillata, but never the Scarlet Fly- 
catcher. But in the AvICULTURAL MAGAZINE, 1935, a female of the 
latter species was reported to have been brought to England and at 
the same time H. O. Wagner saw a specimen in an importation at 
Antwerp. Whether the female soon died and the bird imported into 
Antwerp went to the United States, where Pyrocephalus rubinus now 1s 
to be found here and there in zoological gardens, remains uncertain. 

In any event I was very pleased when, at the beginning of 1951, 
Mr. C. U. L. Behrend, Buenos Aires, promised to send me a pair of 
Scarlet Flycatchers, which arrived on the 7th March in good condition 
after a long air journey. As far as is at present known they are the 
first pair of this species to arrive in Europe. From the first the 
birds were quiet and confiding, in spite of the fact that they had only 
been in captivity for fourteen days, and at once took to the usual soft 
food which is given to Nightingales. The female even took meal- 
worms from the hand after a few days, but after six months in captivity 
the male still does not do this. For fear that they might perhaps not 
live long, I had several different coloured sketches made of the birds 
which show them in several characteristic positions. Fortunately, 
however, they proved to be hardy, went through the first full moult 
without difficulty, and became increasingly confiding, but all the 
same I had to give them special care. 

In the summer the male lost the pretty ruby red colour of his 
feathers except for some red spots on the back of the head, breast, 
and belly, and assumed a speckled grey dress. I nevertheless hope 
that in autumn he will moult back into his red breeding plumage, as 
already several new red feathers are showing on his head, neck, and 
breast. This second moult appears to cause the birds more difficulty 
than the first, which is obvious by the discomfort shown by the birds. 

I will add a few words on the behaviour of the Scarlet Flycatcher 
so far as I have been able to observe it up to the present. Most 
striking was the frequent erection of the feathers of the crown, a 
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behaviour pattern which appears to be typical of males of many Tyrants. 
This is interpreted as a threatening attitude since the bright colours 
of the feathers of the crown are brought into prominence. Also 
worthy of note was the short hovering flight performed by both sexes, 
but more frequently by the male, when they took water or food. 
The taking of water often preceded the flight, since the bird flew 
with lowered beak over the surface of the water and then hovered. 
Larger pieces of food were always broken up on the perching branch 
by several blows from the beak before they were swallowed. More- 
over the female often pulled away the best pieces from the slower or 
more cautious male, even taking them out of his beak. The male 
often stared with his head on one side at worms freshly thrown in, and 
also at the food bowl, but this habit was not observed in the female. 
The ejection of undigested remains of food as pellets occurred regularly, 
according to the kind of food, several times a day, accompanied by 
violent jerking of the head. The sexes kept very close together, but 
as in other behaviour the female seemed to take the lead. 


* * * 


The coloured plate which illustrates this article was kindly presented 
to the AvIcCULTURAL MAGAZINE by Dr. Joachim Steinbacher, editor of 
Die gefiederte Welt. This generous gift and gesture of friendship is 


greatly appreciated, and warm thanks are accorded to Dr. Stein- 
bacher.—Eb. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES ON THE BEHAVIOUR 
OF ANATIN 
By Dr. Konrap Lorenz (Dulmen in Westfalen, Germany 
Reprinted by kind permission from Journal fiir Ornithologie, 1941. 
Festschrift Oskar Heinroth) 
Translated by Dr. C. H. D. Clarke, Division of Fish and Wildlife, Ontario, Canada 


Continued from Volume 58, page 72) 


XII. THE SHOVELER 
Spatula clypeata (L.) 
A. GENERAL. 

Without doubt, the Shoveler can be regarded as an extreme type 
of the Garganey group. ‘This is clear not only in its behaviour, but 
also in certain colour characters common to both groups. I may 
mention the striking and almost identical distinctive markings of 
Querquedula cyanoptera and Spatula platalea, both natives of South 
America. According to all previous accounts, the Shoveler is not 
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supposed to have a social courtship display as do all other surface-feed- 
ing ducks. However, practically no zoological garden or fancier has a 
good number of first class Shovelers, and I still suspect, in view of 
the unusually highly developed breeding plumage of the species, 
that they might possess a form of display as yet unknown to us which, 
for some reason, they never show in captivity. 


B. THE NON-SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES, 


In contrast to all the Anatide that I know, Shoveler ducklings have 
two distinct ‘* whistles-of-desertion”’. The ‘tit tit tit” uttered 
rather rapidly at lower levels of intensity, suddenly, at higher levels 
strikes a long drawn-out “ teet teet teet ’’. The conversation-call and 
the call-note of the female are generally Mallard-like, but the drake 
has only one call, a rather hoarse ** chat *’ which, uttered in succession 
either slowly or quickly, must fill the role of both the long “* Raeaeb ” 
and the two-syllabled ** Raebraeb ” of the Mallard drake. A thing 
peculiar to the Shoveler alone among all surface-feeding ducks I know, 
indeed by all Anatida, is that it lacks the drinking performance. 
In its place is brought in, as a substitute activity, the gabbling which 
is sO prominent a character of the Shoveler, along with the corre- 
sponding differentiation of the bill, so that its meaning is quite like 
the drinking of other ducks. In this gabbling the drake says 
“chat... chat .. chat” very quickly. 

In any excitement, Shovelers make those pumping head movements 
which other ducks use only during the introduction to mating. In 
this respect Q. discors and cyanoplera behave exactly like the Shoveler ! 
Even ducklings and half-grown birds do this. Heinroth has already 
described a peculiar habit of the little ducklings. Lined up, one close 
behind the other, they swim around in little circles, so that they 
gabble with bills straining the water. One Shoveler gabbles right at 
the stern of another, and thus, obviously takes in the small plants 
and animals he has stirred up. 


C. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE FEMALE. 
1. Inciting. 

In the female this corresponds, as far as the movements of the 
head and neck are concerned, exactly to the pre-coital pumping 
of all true surface-feeding ducks. The call, in rhythm and tone- 
colour, as well as its significance, is quite clearly recognizable as 
inciting. However, there is lacking the accompanying threatening 
movement of the head, directed towards the enemy, which is present 


in the Garganey female and alternates with the pumping movement. 
2. The Decrescendo Call. 


This is still further differentiated along the lines pointed out for the 
Garganey. The single cry, quickly rising and dying down, has 
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something really frightening about it. One believes that he hears 
the death cry of a fatally hurt duck or one that has been seized by a 
predator. 


3. The Prelude to Mating. 

This is worthy of special mention here, in that whereas the pump- 
ing behaviour in other surface-feeding ducks serves solely as a 
function of the prelude to mating, in the Shoveler it has become so 
very prevalent that it has become a general gesture of excitement 
possible of employment in a great many connections. As already 
mentioned in the section on inciting, it has entirely taken the place 
of the side movements of the head. All this, again, is exactly the same 
in discors and cyanoptera. 


D. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE DRAKE. 

As already stated, I do not believe in the complete lack of social 
display in drakes in Spatula. In my opinion the bright colours of the 
drake say more for its existence than the absence of conclusive observa- 
tions does against it. I intend, as soon as possible, to breed a greater 
number of Shovelers with the care that they require, so as to be able 
to observe several young drakes mating. In scientific books the 
difficulty of keeping Shovelers is generally over-estimated. One of 
my females, bred from an egg, had perfect offspring last year, and is 
now in the best of condition, having survived all the dangers of the 
1939-1940 winter and the move to Konigsberg. 

1. Turning the back of the head. 

Except for the gabbling which the Shoveler drake uses in the 
presence of the female at every opportunity, a distinct turning of the 
back of the head is the only display activity known to me. While 
doing so, he holds his feathers in a way corresponding throughout to 
the special ** set ’’ of the Mallard drake’s plumage in the corresponding 
behaviour. 

2. The Combat of the Drakes. 


As my old Shoveler disappeared before his son came into full 
plumage, I do not know anything about the fighting code of the 
drakes. ‘The ducks have the habit of seizing the breast feathers in 
incidental contacts just as Mallards do, but I never saw a blow with 
the wing. 


3. The Post-coital Play. 


After treading, introduced by very intensive pumping, the drake 
makes a distinct burp movement, uttering a peculiar nasal sound, not 
otherwise heard. Then he swims around restlessly, so that one almost 
gets the impression of a nod-swimming, and therewith turns the back 
of his head to the female. During the whole post-nuptial play he 
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utters his *‘ chat. . chat. .chat’’ with the greatest intensity, just as 
in gabbling. 
Xill. CHESTNUT-BREASTED TEAL 
Virago castanea (Eyton 
A. GENERAL. 

With this form we come to a new group of ducks which are connected 
just as clearly with the Mallard as the various Anatine already dealt 
with, but in quite another line of development. Let me remind you 
of what I said at the beginning about the method of reconstructing 
relationship links. If we place the ducks already mentioned more or 
less in a line running from the Mallard to the Shoveler, the forms we 
are going to speak of now constitute a little group where such a 
classification would not work at all. The ducks I know which belong 
to this group are : the Chestnut-breasted Teal, the Grey Teal (Virago 
gibberifrons), the European Common Teal (.Nettion crecca), and the 
Yellow-billed Teal (.Nettion flavirosire). Cone could class these ducks 
together as “‘ Green-winged ‘Teals ”’, because they have, along with 
very distinctive black and green specula, a courtship whistle which is 
distinctive of them alone, and is provided with a peculiar preliminary 
note which has given them the German name “ Krickente ”’ 

The Chestnut-breasted Teal, as well as V. gibberifrons, shows, in 
several respects, a significant connection with the Mallards. Between 


themselves these two species are just as closely related as the Mallard 
species with a showy breeding plumage, are to those without one. 


B. THE NON-SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES. 

In the female, these correspond closely enough to those of the 
Mallard, but in the predominance of a continual creaking sound it 
reminds one somewhat of the Pintail. Apart from display the drake 
is almost silent, yet he often uses the softly breathing “ voice”. I 
cannot say for certain whether he has a one-syllabled call-note and 
a two-syllabled conversation-note. However, I am quite sure that 
the *“* Krick” whistle, which I shall describe later, in both Virago 
and the two .Nettion species known to me, fulfils the function of a 
call-note and warning note of the drake, corresponding entirely to the 
** Raeaeb ”’ of the Mallard and the “ aa ”* of the Pintail. 
Unfortunately, I do not know the ducklings. 

C. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE FEMALE. 
1. Inciting. 

The continuously rising creaking note is quite like that of the Pintail 
and the Bahama Duck, but there is something peculiar about its 
sharply rising, squeaking intonation. It sounds almost like the cry 
of a little pig. 
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2. The Decrescendo Call. 


This consists of many syllables uttered quickly, one after the other, 
the first syllable being the strongest. 


3. The Nod-swimming. 


Alone among the surface-feeding ducks known to me, except the 
species of Anas in the narrow sense, the female Chestnut-breasted 
Teal has a pronounced nod-swimming. The behaviour is much more 
highly differentiated than that of the Mallard. Not only are the 
nod-movements more pronounced, that is, more strongly ** mimic- 
exaggerated ”’ than the latter, but they are also introduced by a slight 
* bridling *’ which in Anas occurs only in the drake. Finally, the 
Chestnut-breasted duck distinctly turns the back of her head to the 
drake when the nod-swimming is over, which Mallard females neve 
do. One has the impression that the high differentiation of bridling 
and nod-swimming, which is the outstanding characteristic of the 
display of the drake Chestnut-breasted Teal, has in some manner 
or other been “ handed over ”’ to the female. 


4. The Prelude to Mating. 
This is entirely similar to that of the Mallard. 

D. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE DRAKE. 
The General Form of Display. 


Of all surface-feeding ducks, this is most like that of the species of 
Anas. 


‘The gathering of the drakes, the relative indifference to the presence 
of females, of which notice is taken only in the turning of the head, 


the *“‘solemn”’ rest before display, and the introductory shaking, 
remind one throughout of Anas. Moreover, Virago, alone among the 
Anatine (Table), possesses all the display behaviour which we have 
come to know in the Mallard, and in addition, it has another which 
is lacking in the Mallard. 

2. The “ hrick” (fretful) Whistle. 

After an introductory shaking the drake does not lift his head very 
far; he does not thrust it as far upward as is done in the burp. 
While his head is in a position of rest, there follows a little nodding 
sneeze-movement, in which the lower mandible flaps down as if on 
a spring and a whistle with a preliminary note is uttered, which can 
be represented by “* P-zih”’’. The sound, forced out simultaneously 
with the movement of the head, gives the impression of a sneeze. In 
the burp of the drake Pintail one has the impression that the thrusting- 
up of the head is in itself the mechanical cause for the release of the 
whistle. At a higher intensity of the movement and correspondingly 
higher lifting of the head, the whistle comes exactly at the culmination 
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point of the movement, and always when a certain degree of stretching 
has been reached, as though a mechanical release mechanism in the 
syrinx was worked through the stretching of the trachea, like cocking 
a gun. On the other hand, in the case of the krick-whistle of V. castanea, 
it is obviously a muscular function independent of the lifting of the 
head, which lets off the whistle ; and, indeed, one in which the 
muscles of the lower jaw take the controlling part. ‘The whistle comes 
when the head is held at rest with the neck stretched. 

The distribution of the krick-whistle in the species of the family 
seems to be the same as that of the peculiar sharply bisected black and 
gold-green speculum. I know that of Virago and .Nettion. In the 
former the similarity between this whistle and burp behaviour, and 
especially the fact that, just like the true burp of Dafila and Pecilonetta 
drakes, it has the combined significance of the lure and warning call 
which we learned in the Mallard’s long drawn ‘* Raeaeaeb”’, 
makes me think that it represents a more advanced stage of the 
differentiation of the burp, just as this itself may have arisen from a 
greater differentiation of the ordinary watchful lifting of the head 
that accompanies each lure and warning call of all Anatida. ‘This is 
supported by the fact that the krick-whistle, precisely in its function 
of luring and warning, has become more independent of the original 
function of all drake whistles in the social display, than in anything 
else. Virago and Nettion drakes sound their krick-whistle on every 
occasion even without being in the mood for display, about as often 
and with as many meanings as a Mallard utters his “* Raeaeb ”’ 


3. Burping. 

This is similar to that of Pintails and, as with them, it occurs as 
an independent act, not, as in the case of the Mallard drake, linked 
with the head-up-tail-up. There is no sound to be heard, but from 
the movement of the bill I think it may be assumed that the muscle 
co-ordination of the breathing apparatus is like that in the ‘* Geeee- 
geeee ’’ of the Dafila drake ; however it produces only an inaudible 
breathing, a rudiment of the voiced note. The whistle, which is 
always heard in the burp of Virago and Nettion drakes (not, as in 
Dafila, only at a high level of reaction-intensity) is short and one- 
syllabled and has a sharp “ ee ” sound, not a flute-like “* 00 ” sound 
as in Dajila. 


4. The Grunt-whistle. 


This corresponds closely in all points to that of Anas, ExcEPT that 
the grunt sound is lacking. 


5. Head-up-tail-up. 


This differs from Anas, in that it lacks an obligatory linkage with 
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the succeeding behaviour of burping, bridling, and nod-swimming. ‘The 
behaviour pattern of the initial step, as well as the head-up-tail-up 
proper is almost like that of Anas except that the elbows are lifted 
much less and the rump is not raised quite as high as in that genus. 
6. Bridling. 

This occurs as a completely isolated display behaviour. The move- 
ment is clearly stronger and reaches farther back than in the Mallard 
drake, the head being jerked back almost to the roots of the tail, but 
without being raised or brought away from the upper contour of 
the back ; it looks as though the back of the drake’s head slid along 


Fic. 31.—The drake Chestnut- Fic. 32.—The strongly mimic-exaggerated chin- 
breasted Teal, Virago castanea lifting by the drake Chestnut-breasted Teal. The 
Eyton) bridling. | Compare position is maintained for several seconds by 
vith Figs. 17 and 4o. paddling. Compare Figs. 3, 16, 42, 44, 45, and 47. 


the back on a track (Fig. 31). At the same time, the Chestnut-breasted 
drake utters a one-syllabled shrill whistle after the Mallard fashion. 

The distribution of the separately uttered bridling whistle is exactly 
the same as that of the krick-whistle and of the black-green speculum. 
I have already mentioned, in reference to the Mallard, its probable 


origin from the introductory intention-behaviour for nod-swimming. 


Chin-lifting. 

In the midst of the social-play, very often after one of the drakes 
has performed the grunt-whistle, the head-up-tail-up, or the burp, 
several of the drakes will thrust their heads high with chin raised and 
remain at the peak of this movement for several seconds, during 
which they have to tread water in order to hold an upright position, 
just as the Bahama drake does in his exaggerated and prolonged 
head-up-tail-up (Fig. 32). The movement reminds one forcibly of 
the lifting of the chin which follows the Mallard’s down-up move- 
ment, being extraordinarily similar, both in the manner of employ- 
ment of the movement and its simultaneous appearance in several 
drakes. ‘This chin-lifting has surely come from the down-up move- 
ment and therefore indirectly from a drinking movement. The 
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dropping out of a lowering of the bill to the water surface, present in 
this original behaviour, speaks just as little against the homology as 
does the exaggeration of the ensuing lifting of the chin. In the 
Gadwall, we shall see a certain homology of the down-up action of 
the Mallard drake, in which the introductory downward movement 
of the bill has also fallen into disuse. 


8. Nod-swimming. 


As with the Mallard drake, nod-swimming occurs in the male 
Chestnut-breasted Teal only in linkage with other preceding display 
activities. From the physiological and the systematic points of view, 
this linkage is one of the most interesting parts of the instinctive 
courtship behaviour of surface-feeding ducks. In the Mallard drake, 
the bridling and the nod-swimming occur only, as acts already 
differentiated, after the head-up-tail-up or after mating, in obligate 
linkage with these two very different in- 
stinctive movements. Neither bridling nor 
nod-swimming, in the Mallard drake, ever 
occurs alone, while the Chestnut-breasted 
drake’s much more highly differentiated 
bridling has become an independent dis- 
play movement. At higher intensities of Fic. 33.—Diagram of _ th 
display, obviously beyond a precisely pre- Movement o! the drake Chest- 

- 2 a! a. nut-breasted Teal in nod- 
determined level of activity—specific ex- swimming. Compare with 
citation, the grunt-whistle, head-up-tail-up, Figs. © and 14. 
burp, head-turning, bridling, nod-swimming, and the turning-of-the- 
back-of-the-head in the Chestnut-breasted drake merge into single 
complex and firmly linked series of movements. Also, in Virago, all 
the actions named are either linked together, or each one occurs 
alone, with the single exception of nod-swimming and the turning- 
of-the-back-of-the-head which occur only in linkage. ‘The physio- 
logical peculiarity in this lies in the fact that the linkages between grunt- 
whistle and head-up-tail-up, between head-up-tail-up and_bridling, 
and between bridling and nod-swimming apparently enter into play 
or break off precisely at the same level, as fragments of this behaviour- 
chain never occur, but always either individual acts or the whole chain 
of behaviour. Nod-swimming itself, as well as bridling, is noticeably 
more mimic-exaggerated than in the Mallard. That the origin of 
the bridling is from putting the head back for the first nod, becomes 
very clear in the Chestnut-breasted Teal from the fact that, not 
merely when he starts to swim, but before each nod the head is laid 
so far on the back that one gets the impression of the bridling move- 
ment (see Fig. 33). The turning-of-the-back-of-the-head is quite 
similar to that of the Mallard drake both in the behaviour pattern 
and the way the head plumage is held, and is very striking because of 
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the beautiful copper-green colour of the Chestnut-breasted drake’s 
head. 
g. The Fighting of the Drakes. 

This seems to correspond entirely to that of the Mallards, and 
plucked places on the front of the breast arise in the same way. 
10. The Post-coital Play. 


This corresponds entirely to that of the Mallard, except that the 
nod-swimming is, naturally, exaggerated in the distinctive manner of 
this species. 


To be continued 


* * 


BIRDS RECEIVED IN 1951 AT THE CHICAGO 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK, BROOKFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


By Karu Piatn (Curator of Birds 


The above prosaic title does not begin to express the delight and 
pleasure derived from the advent of many species, old and new, which 
have augmented our varied collection during the last year. 

We will name first those species new to the collection, some of which, 
of course, are not new to the readers of this article who are connected 
with the bird departments of the various other zoological gardens. 
In scientific order we will start with the four Ringed Penguins 
(Pygoscelis antarctica). ‘These are new to this country and are very 
attractive in action and appearance. A trifle smaller than the 
commoner Humboldt Penguin they are distinctive in having a black 
chin-strap drawn across the throat just below the chin. ‘They are 
black above and snowy-white below. They swim with all possible 
speed in their 20 feet long tank, then suddenly shoot upright out of 
the water on to the top of the rocks two feet above the surface. They 
were eager to feed from our hands from the day of arrival, and their 
unusual vivacity adds much to the rather solemn demeanour of the 
Kings and Humboldts. There were two new Kings added at the 
same time to our other assemblage of Kings, some of which we have 
had over five years. 

Black-necked Storks (Xenorhynchus asiaticus) have been seen in 
several of our American zoos, but this is the first time we have had 


them. They are not too common, however, and we have one pair, of 
which one is noticeably larger and has brown eyes, while the smaller 
one has yellow eyes. This is a sexual distinction and I believe the 
brown-eyed bird to be the female. They are superficially like the 
larger Saddle-billed Stork, but their foot-long beaks are all black and 
the legs are red. Otherwise the black and white coloration is very 
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similar. I saw the Australian form of this species in the beautiful 
Taronga Park Zoo, and wanted to take one back to the States, but 
they were not so inclined. 

Sacred Ibis ( Threskiornts aethiopica). Yor the first time we have these 
interesting birds and it is years since I have seen any in any zoo. 
They are attractive with their leathery black necks and metallic- 
glossed black wing plumes. In 1949 we brought two of the very 
similar Australian Sacred Ibis (7. a. strictipennis). They have less of 
the neck bare and the black plumes on the wings are grizzled with 
white. They are also a trifle smaller in size. In the Asiatic Black- 
necked Ibis (7. melanocephala) the wing-plumes are grey. We have 
had this bird in the past. 

Cackling Goose (Branta canadensis minima). These diminutives of the 
big Canadian Goose are rather rare in collections. They are found 
on the coast of Alaska and the Aleutians and winter along our Pacific 
coast down to San Diego, California. They are stately little birds and 
attractive. <A little larger than a Mallard. 

Lesser Tree Ducks (Dendrocygna javanica). ‘These little tree ducks 
remind one of our native Fulvous Tree Ducks as they are very similar 
in colour. They are rarely imported though many have been reared 
on the West Coast. 

Condor (Vultur gryphus). These great birds are famed in legend 
and fiction as being the largest birds that fly and so they are, as their 
wing expanse ranges from g to 11 feet and the weight is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 25 pounds. They are not too rare, but few zoos have the 
space to give them. ‘They do need some space to fly, but do not 
always appreciate the very large flight cages some zoos give them. 
Any confined space is not large enough for a condor or an eagle so 
far as flight is concerned. They are happiest when they can soar 
aloft without any boundaries. However they can live and become 
tame in limited quarters. We have two, a fully adult male and a 
young male under the 7 years, said to be needed to develop the full 
colour pattern of black and white. The young birds are brown all 
over, and I believe it is Mrs. Benchley who wrote that the comb on 
the head is noticeable on the male from the time of hatching. The 
female lacks this appendage. 

Crested Eagle (Morphnus guianensis). This eagle is seldom seen in 
captivity, and is reminiscent of the larger Harpy Eagle. It is found 
from Honduras to Peru. 

Hawk-eagle (Spizaetus ornatus). Another beautiful bird of prey 
very seldom seen. It is a strikingly marked bird with legs feathered 
to the toes, and it has an ornamental crest of erectile feathers. Found 
from Mexico to Argentina. 

Spengel’s Parrotlet (Forpus spengeli). These are the smallest of the 
parrotlets, and so closely resemble the Mexican Parrotlet that it needs 
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close scrutiny to tell them apart. Aside from size the face of the male 
differs in being a more brilliant green, and the beautiful turquoise of 
the Mexican species is even more exquisite in the Spengel’s. The 
chief difference in the two species is that the female of Spengel’s 
Parrotlet has a decided yellow tinge on the forehead. Differing in 
this respect from all the other species. Native of Colombia, South 
America. 

Blue-crowned Conures (Aratinga acuticauda haemmorhous). ‘These are 
rather unattractive birds of a family noted for brilliant colouration. 
They are plain green with a shade of dull red on the underside of the 
tail. They are found in Eastern Brazil, South America. 

Hartlaub’s Touraco (Turacus hartlaubi). Vhese too, are not as 
brilliantly coloured as some of the other green touracos but of course, 
have the wing primaries brilliant carmine. 

Hooded Warbler ( Wilsonia citrina). ‘This is one of our native birds, 
a member of the great American family of Wood-warblers. All are 
dainty little things, and most have brilliant yellows or orange mingled 
with their olive-green and black plumage. They are not too hardy in 
captivity, though we have kept the American Redstart, a gorgeous 
beauty in salmon and glossy black, for over four years. The Hooded 
Warbler has olive-green wings and tail, most of the head and chest 


black, and the underparts, forehead, and cheeks rich yellow. 

White-winged Whydah (Coliuspasser albonotatus). ‘These are rather 
unattractive members of a family which usually has brilliancy of 
colour and decorative development of tail plumes. They are not 
uncommon, but are new for us. 


The above-mentioned species are all newcomers to our collection, 
but in addition we have many more repeats or duplicates. They 
include the American Egrets, handsomest of their genus, Jabiru, 
glorious Roseate Spoonbills, New Zealand Sheldrakes, several species 
of Pheasants, many shore birds including dainty Stilts and Avocets, 
43 young born of six species of the parrot family, Quetzal, Ground 
Hornbill, ‘Tanagers, and a host more of the commoner species often 
seen in zoos. 
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HOMING BUDGERIGARS: THE START OF 
THE SEASON 1952 


By THe DvuKe or BepForp (Woburn, Beds., England 


The breeding season in the homing Budgerigar aviary really began 
earlier than I intended. A greywing mauve hen in the hen’s resting 
aviary had a slight illness, and after she had recovered, I decided to 
tone her up by a short period at liberty, intending to return her to 
the hen’s aviary before she laid. However, she rushed into breeding 
condition in about ten days, and I found she had already laid an 
egg when I took down the box she had selected in order to carry het 
back to her former abode. I therefore decided to leave her to it 
though it looked like being a severe endurance test for her prospective 
family. She had mated with a rather scrubby yellow lutino cock 
who had nearly died of coccidiosis the previous summer. It is not 
easy to see on what principle hen Budgerigars select their mates. 
They certainly do not always choose the bravest and strongest, as do 
hen grouse, and they certainly do not always choose the most beautiful ; 
in fact, they display such a shocking disregard of the standards of the 
Budgerigar Society that I have often thought of adorning the side of 
the hen’s aviary with the drawing of the Ideal Cock Budgerigar as a 
sort of pin-up boy. 

The greying mauve hen hatched five of her six eggs at the beginning 
of the long spell of cold weather that began in January, but although 
she had been a perfect mother to two large broods the previous 
summer, she disgraced herself by becoming the worst plucker of 
her young I have ever had. Why they did not succumb to the com- 
bined effect of the cold and their mother’s attentions, I cannot imagine, 
nor do I know why she suddenly developed the vice, unless, when the 
water was frozen in the early mornings she was thirsty, and their juicy 
quills tempted her. When her family were due to leave the nest 
I put her and them in a flight cage in the birdroom. ‘The first to come 
out—a lutino—died rather suddenly a couple of days later ; she 
may not have fed it, but the rest were reared, though not good 
specimens. 

In order to try and obtain a few early youngsters to shorten the 
rather dull period one gets in Spring with no young birds flying 
before the May broods from March layings are on the wing, I turned 
a non-exit opaline blue hen into the liberty aviary about the middle 
of January. From many suitors of all ages she selected a young 
green cock whose forehead was still largely barred. She laid five 
eggs, but only one hatched, now a sturdy green youngster out of the 
nest. About a fortnight later I introduced a yellow olive hen bred 
the previous year. She selected as her mate an adult green cock who 
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is bossed by nearly all the other male birds in the aviary. A yellow 
cock kept driving him off and offering himself as a substitute, but she 
would have none of him and he finally had to retire well snubbed. 
She laid six eggs, and at present has six youngsters nearly feathered 
four yellows and yellow-winged greens, one green, and a cobalt. 

The previous summer I asked Mr. Hallstrom to send me a few 
wild bush-bred Budgerigars, which he kindly did. They are smaller 
than our birds, and their legs are not dark blue as some old writers 
had declared them to be. (Is there a blue-legged local race?) I 
cannot see that they are any better green than our domestic greens. 
Their spots vary. Some are very poor, but others are quite fair for 
the size of the birds. The one cock I have in the liberty aviary, 
though smaller than the domestic cocks, is master of them. When 
he first went out he displayed much more intelligence in finding his 
way about than the average aviary-bred bird (larger Parrakeets are 
the same) and his morals appear superior, for he never tries to flirt 
with other cocks’ wives. He is, however, less tolerant of young 
that do not belong to him than are domesticated cocks. The wild 
hen to whom he was mated mysteriously disappeared while the aviary 
was still closed to allow new birds to settle down, and he then paired 
with an old green hen who mysteriously made her way to my aviaries 
last summer, much the worse for the long period of close confinement 
in a small cage from which she had clearly escaped. The main lot 
of hens for the first round I put into the aviary about 15th February. 
Most of them were homers, but there was one curiously-coloured 
non-exit that had bred me some nice birds the previous summer ; a 
new rainbow I had got from a dealer ; and the green hen already 
mentioned. One homer, a lutino, got egg-bound, though the weather 
was mild, and was taken off breeding. Another homer, a sea-green, 
died egg-bound with her fifth egg, with very little warning. She was 
all right the afternoon before, but dead the next morning. Strange 
to say when only four months old she had laid her first clutch of 
eggs, and hatched and reared the young in the middle of the awful 
winter of 1950-1951. Now, after a full year’s rest, she succumbed 
in very warm weather for the time of year. The old green hen, who 
I felt sure would get egg-bound, laid her clutch without trouble, and 
now has young. 

Most of the hens selected their nests without much quarrelling, 
nearly all preferring those which faced north. An_ opaline 
sea-green was inclined to be meddlesome round the yellow-olive’s 
nest, provoking a demonstration from that lady, until she removed 
herself, but the worst trouble came from the rainbow and the old 
green. I find that old hen Budgerigars that have bred in cages or 
single-compartment aviaries are generally much more troublesome 
than those who have been accustomed from the first to community 
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life. ‘The sight of so many nests seems to go to their heads, and they 
can neither make up their minds nor mind their own business. 

The rainbow, after appearing to settle on two nests in succession, 
only to desert them, planted herself in the box next the opaline blue. 
This might not have been too bad if she had behaved herself, but 
she insisted on glaring in a hostile fashion at her neighbour over the 
partition between the boxes, and even went so far as to attack her 
on the perch opposite her nest. The opaline blue was normally 
a quiet bird who did not interfere with anyone, but there are some 
things which make even the most easy-going people see red. 

When I returned to the aviary after a brief absence, the clash had 
occurred. The rainbow hen was hanging on to the end of a twig 
looking very dazed and groggy, with several bites on her head and 
one on her leg, while the opaline blue was flouncing up and down 
the aviary, landing with a whop! at alternate ends, head erect, 
eyes blazing, and body rigid with indignation. She was in a towering 
rage! There she’d been, not saying a word to anyone, and that 
miserable creature must needs come and insult and interfere with her 
on her own doorstep! She’d never heard of such a thing in all her 
born days! She'd teach her a lesson, and anyone else, too, who 
tried the same game on her! Her mate endeavoured to pacify her, 
but with little effect. ‘* There, there, my dear,” he seemed to say, 
**T’m sure you’ve driven her off and she won’t worry us again. Let 
me give you some food and then go back to Baby or he will catch 
cold.”” But her reply evidently was, “‘ You don’t understand ; you 
can’t trust people like that. She might slip in and murder our child 
when my back was turned. I won’t have her next door! I won't 
have her at this end of the aviary at all! I won’t! I won’t!! I 
won't!!!’ After some time she did go back to her nest, but no 
sooner had she reached the bottom of the box than the memory of 
her wrongs drove her out again to make a further demonstration. 
I am not usually in favour of corporal punishment, but where people 
with or without feathers who cannot mind their own business, are 
concerned, I must admit it often does them a world of good ! When 
she had recovered from her injuries, the rainbow hen slipped 
quietly up to an untenanted box and hardly left it. The box, 
as a matter of fact, was next the yellow-olive’s, but so unassumingly 
did she take possession of it, that she provoked no objection from 
that rather touchy lady. 

One would have thought that the discipline meted out to the 
rainbow hen would have been a sufficient warning to other would-be 
disturbers of the peace, but one more lesson was needed. ‘The writer 
of the Book of Proverbs comments on the way in which a plain girl 
who at last gets married is liable to throw her weight about. It was 
the same with the old green hen. Her new-found happiness in married 


/ 
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life, combined with the sight of so many nest-boxes, went to her 
head, and she could not make up her mind where to settle down, 
and would peer into other ladies’ houses and tell them what a much 
nicer husband she had than they! The fact that this happened to be 
true did not make her observations any more popular, and it was 
only after receiving from the opaline blue a very bloody nose that she, 
too, learned to keep that organ out of other people’s affairs. When 
she had been taught to obey the rules of decent society, peace 
descended upon the aviary, and the opaline blue returned to her 
domestic duties, and became as unobtrusive as before. One other 
incident occurred about a fortnight later. An unmated greywing 
mauve cock discovered a yellow-winged green hen in the hen’s 
aviary, and the couple seemed so devoted to each other that I brought 
her up to the liberty aviary. Her fiancé was of course delighted to 
see her, and was most attentive throughout the morning, but alas ! 
at midday the faithless creature jilted him in favour of the yellow 
cock who had been mated to the hen who plucked her young and 
who had been removed. The poor greywing mauve was frantic 
with annoyance, as well he might be, and showed his exasperation 
by flapping his wings, as a cock Barraband will do when something 
has happened to upset his domestic affairs. He tried to drive the 
yellow cock away and bribe the faithless lady by feeding her, but it 
was no good. She would actually still let him feed her and then 
push him out of the way and run off to rub noses with the yellow 
cock (when a Budgerigar hen rubs noses with a suitor it means that 
she has accepted him), and let im feed her too! I never saw such 
a heartless proceeding nor one which demonstrated more clearly the 
well-known danger of a girl getting engaged to the first man she sees 
much of, before she has had the opportunity of meeting others ! 

The rather noisy disputes between the yellow-winged green’s 
suitors had a disturbing effect on the yellow-olive hen who left her 
nest and began to flounce about and, in kitchen parlance, “* create.” 

The yellow-winged green, though so unscrupulous in her love 
affairs, was, however, a perfect lady in matters affecting rights of 
property. Directly she discovered that a box already belonged to 
someone else she removed herself at once, and she made it quite 
plain that she would not intrude on the yellow-olive’s box or even 
on her corner of the aviary. She made it equally plain, however, 
that she would stand no nonsense from anyone interfering with 
her where she had a perfect right to go and, as she was a very big 
and powerful bird—indeed the finest homer I have bred—the yellow- 
olive soon decided that she had better stop making an unreasonable 
fuss. 

* * * 
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BREEDING RESULTS OF A MIXED COLLECTION 
IN CALCUTTA IN 1951 
sy Leo A. Ara (Calcutta, India 


Some of my finches have been busy and have had a number of 
young—Parson, Zebra (Common, Fawn, also White), Ribbon, Spice, 
Fawn Silverbills, Blood, Grey Javas, White Javas, Red-billed Weavers, 
Russ’ Weavers, Rufous-necked Weavers, Cordon Bleu, Red-crested 
Cardinals, and a number of others, including Mannikins, Waxbills, 
and Buntings. My Lovebirds have been breeding too, Blue Masked, 
Fischer’s, Nyasaland, Masked, Peach-faced, Black-cheeked, and I 
have some hybrids, Peach-faced * Masked, Fischer’s * Nyasaland, 
Fischer’s * Black-cheeked, Abyssinian Masked. My Pintailed 
Nonpareils have bred. Very few here can keep them alive for more 
than a few weeks. I have a large number of other birds which have 
no partners, and nothing can be done about it, as dealers are not 


permitted to import. I also have many which are true pairs, but 
evidently they are a bit too modern and do not believe in settling 
down. Or is it the housing shortage ? Maybe they want to be left 
alone in their own homes. My Blue-winged Parrotlets do nothing 
else but threaten each other and fight. Well, I suppose that’s how it 
is all over the world. Pairs of Blue-crowned Conures and Quaker 


Parrakeets are, however, showing a little interest in breeding. 

Recently I was quite amused when I saw a young Zebra Finch fed 
in turn by a Bengalese and a Pintailed Nonpareil, and most sur- 
prised when later it induced a Diamond Dove to give it a feed. It 
was evidently managed somehow as the youngster seemed satisfied. 

In April, 1951, I obtained three birds, the first time I have seen the 
like, one almost completely red and the other two dark brown with 
yellow rumps. I think they are Scarlet Grosbeaks (Haemotospiza sipahi 
In September, one of the brown birds began to change colour, gradu- 
ally, and is now completely golden-yellow. In October I noticed 
a patch of yellow on the breast of the red bird, and in November it 
was almost golden-yellow in colour. I suppose these two are cock 
birds and will later change colour from yellow to red. ‘The third 
bird, which is still brown, must either be a hen or a young cock. 

My White Cranes (Grus leucogeranus) are not doing too well. All of 
them have swollen toe-joints due probably to the climate or something 
lacking in the diet. I have noticed that even the one at the Zoo, two 
which were purchased and shipped to America, also four other birds, 
have or had the same trouble. 
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NOTES FROM A RECTORY GARDEN 
By The Rev. J. R. Lowe (Fairford, Glos., England) 


Bach’s air, No. 3 Suite in D Major, was being played on the 
gramophone the other day and a very persistent bird voice kept 
coming through, which for the moment defeated me. Coming into 
the room I saw it was a young cock Crossbill really letting go ; it was 
quite a song and delightful. He is only this season’s bird, and his 
golden-green plumage has not yet displaced all the infant stripes. 
His sister lives with him in a large box-like structure, 48 « 36 x 20 
inches, and she is still very much in her nestling stripes, though 
(goth August) shedding many feathers. I regret to say that she is one 
of those girls who does not know her own mind: on occasions she is 
charming to her brother and the next minute she will make a frightful 
face at him and push him off a branch, she will snatch an almond or 
a fir cone out of his beak in a most unladylike manner. 

They are a charming couple and quite fearless. They have cedar 
or some kind of fir branches to play on, and these are renewed fairly 
often as they tear them to pieces. The staple food is a good parrot 
mixture, and they have one or two almonds every day, with larch 
cones and fir cones—these latter keep them much occupied. As the 
autumn comes they will be offered berries of different kinds. 

Early next spring they are going out into a large planted aviary, 
and with suitably placed spruce and cedar branches we shall hope for 
some home-grown Loxia curvirostra curvirostra. Last year the Editor was 
kind enough to let me mention the Blackbird that went to school 
and the Common Whitethroat. Both flourish. The Blackbird whistled 
in his garden aviary through May and June, but not the glorious 
Blackbird song but a rather vulgar cadence learned, I imagine, at his 
prep. school. It began often at 3 a.m., and many who passed by came 
in to say there was a strange bird in the garden. A small companion 
was found for him in May. He was kind to it but now it is larger than 
Tweet and rather to our dismay is moulting into a cock. We did so 
hope it was going to be a comfort and a helpmeet. 

The Whitethroat has just completed a lovely moult, and earwigs, 
spiders, and crane flies, and the odd bluebottle have given him a 
tremendous polish. He sang his harsh spring song till the end of June, 
and any day now he will treat us to his sub-song, which is more 
attractive than his love songs. Last winter he won a silver cup. 

Next door to the Whitethroat lives a Tickell’s Blue Flycatcher, a 
gentleman whose confidence it is hard to win. Shy and supremely 
active, his song is like a chime of little silver bells, and anyone who 
happens to have a crane fly or grasshopper about them is more than 
welcome. It is difficult to say at which of the two universities he was 
educated. 
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Edward must be mentioned. Edward is only a common Starling, 
but full of charm and character, and becoming vastly handsome. 
Spots appear as if by magic every day now. He started out into the 
great wide world by being washed down some spouting in a rain-storm. 
I regret to say some brothers and sisters were drowned but Edward 
was just alive when found and never looked back. We heaved a sigh 
of relief when he could manage his meals by himself, as he wanted 
breakfast so terribly early. He coughs and sneezes rather, and we are 
waiting patiently for Aniodol treatment, but twenty-one miles of 
water seem to produce insuperable problems. 

From April onwards I found myself paired to a hen Chaffinch. 
Whenever I went into the aviary she spent all the time on me and 
behaved in a most embarrassing manner as the season advanced. In 
despair I got her a husband of her own kind. She made a beautiful 
nest, incorporating small portions of a tweed coat of mine. She laid 
four eggs and hatched three babies. But would she feed them? Not 
on your life. Her husband had lost his heart to a hen Canary, and his 
method of courtship was so violent that the horrified Canary broke 
into a soft moult and was useless for the rest of the season. 

The cock Chaffinch was removed, but undeterred Mrs. Chaffinch 
built another nest, laid three eggs, and sat on them for weeks, and so 
attractive was I that if she saw me even outside the aviary she clung 
to the wire, demanding some attention. Now in a deep moult she 
prefers my shoulder or lap to a branch. 

In the same aviary a pair of Goldfinches had three nests, and four 
youngsters reared to maturity. 

A hen Greenfinch laid twenty-one eggs, her husband was a Canary, 
and all that effort produced only three birds that have reached 
maturity. ‘This couple have reared three young Greenfinches that 
had left their nest too early. 

In our small aviary a very tame hen Bullfinch lived with a cock 
Canary. I had great hopes of this pair until a wild cock took up a 
position outside and refused to budge. The hen Bullfinch’s behaviour 
was natural but tiresome. She fell desperately in love with the wild 
gentleman. I removed the Canary, much to his relief, opened the 
aviary door, in went the wild cock. In rather less than a week they 
had built and five eggs appeared. Four young were hatched, one 
reared for a week, and then they gave up. I opened the aviary and I 
have an idea a family was raised over the garden wall. 
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1951 BREEDING RESULTS AT THE KESTON 
FOREIGN BIRD FARM 


By Epwarp Boosey (Keston, Kent, England) 


Despite the horribly cold and wintry weather which continued 
well into May, we had a rather unexpectedly satisfactory 1951 breeding 
season at Keston. 

Among the larger parrakeets, Golden-mantled Rosellas and Lutino 
mated to Lutino-bred Ringnecks did particularly well, and it is interest- 
ing to note with the latter that the percentage of Lutinos they produce 
does not remain anything like constant each season, though it probably 
evens out over a number of years. In 1950, for instance, the various 
pairs produced an unusually large proportion of Lutinos, which was 
offset this season by a predominance of Greens. A hen Alexandrine 
x Lutino Ringneck hybrid mated to her brother did not go to nest, 
and their brother was put with a supposed young hen Alexandrine, 
which however moulted out as a cock. ‘This hybrid is now mated to 
a true hen Alexandrine and it will be interesting to see what they 
produce next season. 

A fair number of Stanleys, Redrumps, and Cockatiels were reared, 
and a pair of Mealies, who pluck their young ones in the nest, pro- 
duced a small brood which were only slightly plucked on the back. 

The old pair of Pileated Parrakeets had six eggs in their first nest, 
two of which they hatched and lost when about a fortnight old. 
However, they laid again at once, this time rearing three nice young 
ones, and of the six young ones they reared in 1950 the Duke of 
Bedford has two pairs at Woburn. I don’t consider them at all easy 
to sex when young, and the two I kept both turned out to be cocks. 
At first I thought this year’s three young ones were two hens and a 
cock, but when I tried mating them to last season’s young cocks (now 
in full adult plumage) it became apparent I was wrong and that 
they were two cocks and a hen, so, including the parents, we now 
have two pairs and three odd cocks. 

The old pair are not in the least destructive to the woodwork of 
their aviary, but all their children are—terribly so. However, it is 
well worth having to cover exposed woodwork with wire-netting, as 
Pileated have so much beauty and personality and are such very 
entertaining and individual parrakeets. 

A pair of Roseate Cockatoos reared three very nice young ones, and 
a hen Blue-fronted Amazon, one of a brood of five bred here in 1939, 
reared four fine young ones, her previous clutches with previous 
husbands having always proved infertile. This brood is of par- 
ticular interest, as they must be the first brood of second generation 
aviary-bred Amazons ever reared in confinement. 
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The hen had plucked them slightly on the back, but they soon grew 
these feathers and were excellent young ones, very strong on the wing 
even their first day out of the nest. ‘They fledged with a fairly long 
interval between each, the youngest and last to come out being—as 
seems always the case with a brood of Amazons—rather smaller than 
its brothers and sisters. However, it was a nice little bird, and 
Miss Knobel, when she came down to see them, took a great fancy 
to it and bought it. 

A second pair of Amazons consist of a hen Yellow-fronted obtained 
in 1950, mated to a cock Blue-front which Miss Knobel found for us 
in a London shop, and which only arrived in the spring and, being 
very cage-cramped and out of breath at the slightest exertion, could 
hardly be expected to be fertile, until he had spent a year or two in 
an aviary. I think he is an old bird, but he has the purest yellow 


shoulder patches of any Blue-fronted I have ever seen—pure primrose 


yellow with scarcely a vestige of red. The hen Yellow-front is a 
charming bird, and would make a delightful pet, as she is extremely 
tame and gentle and loves being handled. Rather to my surprise she 
went to nest as soon as she was given a box, but being verv out of 
practice, she achieved only two very strange-looking eggs—one extra 
large and shaped like an hour-glass, and the other quite round and 
the size of a pea! She was, however, very proud of them, and sat 
on them for weeks until I finally had both them and the nest box 
removed. 

A third pair of Amazons did not go to nest. 

Young were reared by Masked and Fischer’s which are the only 
Lovebirds we have at present. 

Of Finches, a number of Common, Silver, Fawn, and White Zebra 
Finches were reared, as well as Bengalese ; a few Gouldians ; anda 
brood of young Long-tailed Grass Finches. I thought the latter 
rather interesting, as the parents reared them without mealworms o1 
live food of any kind, entirely on seed and green food and ryegrass. 

The usual vast quantities of Budgerigars numbering several thousand, 
were bred, in all the infinite (and, to me, bewildering !) present-day 
range of colours and colour varieties. New varieties which we have 
added to our breeding stock are Crested Budgerigars and Harlequins. 
The latter have a spotted appearance which reminds one rather of 
a Dalmatian Carriage Dog, and though they are very distinctive, 
they strike me as being quaint rather than beautiful, but they certainly 
make a complete contrast to all other colour varieties. The Crested 
Budgerigars have a crest in the sense that a Crested Norwich Canary has. 

Thirteen young Turquoisines were reared, and this, with last 
season’s seventeen, makes a total of thirty young ‘Turquoisines reared 
from a nucleus of three imported specimens—a pair and an odd cock 
received towards the end of the summer of 1949. 
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Elegants reared their usual small broods, and a hen Bourke’s, 
mated for want of something more suitable, to a cock Budgerigar, laid 
and incubated two clutches of infertile eggs. At first I thought there 
might be a brood of very unusual hybrids, as the Budgerigar con- 
tinually fed his Bourke’s wife and was most attentive to her, but nothing 
came of it, and it seems that it is quite impossible to cross a Budgerigar 
with any other parrakeet. I believe a Budgerigar is said, on one 
occasion, to have hybridized with a Peach-faced Lovebird, but I must 
confess I have always taken this assertion with a great many grains of 
salt, as, of all the matings that have been tried, it seems to me quite 
the most unlikely to prove successful. 

One thing that may militate against successfully producing a hybrid 
with a Budgerigar as one parent is the male’s curious courtship 
display, which consists of first sitting on one side of the hen, then 
giving her several sharp biffs in the face, before flying rapidly round 
to repeat the performance on the other side! This is so unlike the 
pre-nuptial display of any of the grass parakeets (which are nearest 
to Budgerigars in size) that it is perhaps hardly to be wondered at 
if they resent this cave-man stuff, although the above-mentioned hen 
Bourke’s was prepared to put up with it—provided her Budgerigar 
husband duly fed her afterwards ! 

The rarest bird on the farm, a male Double-eyed Dwarf Parrot, 
Cyclopsittacus diopthalmus, which the Duke of Bedford asked me to house 
for him, and which is still very flourishing, is quite the most enchanting 
little bird imaginable. 

Roughly speaking he is green, paler and yellow beneath, and with 
red and blue areas and touches of orange on the head. His eyes are 
large and brown and extremely intelligent and his black beak is large 
and powerful for his size. 

Although he is only about the size of a Nyasa Lovebird, he is a true 
miniature parrot, possessing all the charm and intelligence of the 
larger parrots. He can move very quickly, and like some Lorikeets 
jumps when excited quickly along the perch, turning in mid-air, 
facing first one way and then the other! He can also creep along 
a perch in the usual parrot hand-over-foot manner, but with extreme 
slowness, so that, although he is actually moving all the time, you 
hardly realize he is in motion at all. What the purpose of this stealthy 
movement may be I have no idea, but I have certainly never observed 
it in any other bird. 

He will take food from my fingers, and normally his voice is rather 
squeaky, but if you have passed his aviary and he thinks he is being 
neglected, he can create a really terrific harsh screeching din, out of 
all proportion to his size, in order to attract attention to himself. 
Although he shows no sign of talking, he is an excellent mimic of other 
birds, and imitates most cleverly in his small voice the excited alarm 
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note of Brown’s Parrakeets (a pair of which occupy the aviary behind 
his) and also the morning and evening cries of Ringnecks, and it is 
quaint to hear such a tiny bird imitating the cries of other birds, 
many times its own size. 

At first I thought he would prove delicate, and housed him in a 
flight cage in a heated birdroom for the winter, but this caused him 
to start feather-plucking, so I put him out as soon as possible the 
following spring. Actually he has proved extremely hardy, and has 
spent the whole of the past winter in an unheated outdoor aviary, 
being, of course, shut into the double-wooded shelter each night. 
Apart from ordinary parrot food, I give him a small piece of bread 
soaked in sweetened watered milk twice a week, as well as plenty of 
sweet ripe apple, which he adores, and also green food of which he 
is particularly fond of the stalks of seakale beet. 

A mate for him was sent over from Australia, but very unfortunately 
died at Woburn during the winter, in spite of the fact that it was kept 
in a large flight cage in a heated birdroom. 

I started to write this article at the end of 1951, but for various 
reasons I couldn't finish it, so am doing so now (March, 1952). During 
last spring we obtained several Jackson’s Whydahs, which strike 
me as being temperamentally quite differerit to other Whydahs, as 
they are extremely tame and intelligent and the cock of our pai: 
will take mealworms from my fingers, though the hen is shyer. They 
are also aggressive to other birds and terribly destructive (as I know 
to my cost!) to growing shrubs—even Euonymous—in a_ planted 
aviary. Even out of colour, however, they are, to my mind, quite the 
most attractive of the Whydahs, and I remember, in my youth, seeing 
them in full colour at the Zoo, with their extraordinary tail which, 
in miniature, so exactly resemble that of a domestic cock. My male 
sang a great deal during the winter, and came into a sort of semi- 
colour, getting much blacker, but he has just moulted and reverted 
to the brown plumage which resembles that of the female, which 
makes me rather wonder whether these Whydahs do not, perhaps, 
come into full colour until they are two or three years old. 

Four young Grey Singing Finch x Canary hybrids were reared, 
and look very like a large Grey Singing Finch with a touch of yellow 
on the breast. ‘They are, however, the loveliest songsters imaginable. 
They proved to be one hen and three cocks, and the latter are all 
singing now most beautifully. Their song is as continuous as that 
of a Skylark, and curiously like it, but with unmistakable Canary notes 
interspersed, and, when resting and taken notice of, they utter the 
typical *‘ Sweet!’ of a Canary. ‘They are very neat and lively little 
birds and quite tame. We have mated the hen to one of the cocks 
to try and find out if the hybrid is a fertile one. 
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LIBERTY MAGPIE 
By Perer J. PAntinG, B.Sc. (Goodwick, Pembrokeshire, Wales 


Of the many birds I have had the opportunity of keeping and 
studying, Margaret takes pride of place. As a schoolboy, in May, 
1946, I brought home a cold and deserted young Magpie—a state 
due probably to the constant visits of the local youth to the nest. 
It had pin-feathers but little life, though it revived in a warm nest 
of hay in a box, sufficiently to take a little nourishment. As I was 
in school her dietary needs were mainly attended to by my mother 
who fortunately understands baby birds and their needs. On a potion 
of bread and milk, with egg, minced meat, and various fresh insect 
offerings, Maggie grew and throve. She was kept in a shed, where 
numerous other animals also lived (and still do), and an insulating 
pad of cotton wool served to keep her warm at night. It was not 
long before a cheerful little bird (with a sorely truncated tail!) was 
hopping about the shed—-and making a frightful mess of the place ! 
I hadn’t meant to keep her, so as soon as she was flying strongly the 
wire door of the shed was left open. She went out, but not far ! 
As soon as her benefactors appeared she would fly to them for 
sustenance. 

In a lathed-in space over the wire door an opening was made, 
with a little door to fit it and a perch to alight on. ‘This was 
** Maggie’s door’, a convenience which took little time to be put to 
good use. I had earlier fitted an old pigeon-ring for her identification. 

Her companion was an old Jackdaw, who had been ignominously 
swept down a chimney, with two “ brothers’, some years before. 
Jackie had a stiff wing, due to his unfortunate descent at such a 
tender age, and could not fly—and hence could not be let out except 
under supervision. ‘They got on fairly well together, but occasionally 
fought. ‘They would bathe in company, and both devoured swarming 
ants with great avidity. 

Maggie attached herself to the Pigeons, whose loft was nearby. 
She would fly around with them, getting hopelessly left behind as she 
grew older. She would perch on roofs and chimneys after a while, 
but preferred next door’s apple trees and some adjacent pines, but 
always roosted on her perch in the shed and her little door was closed. 
She would come when called, even from a housetop, to perch on 
head or arm, quite unafraid and expecting no tangible reward. 

When autumn came Maggie got her adult plumage, glossy and 
resplendent—and a full-length tail. From then on she was 
immaculate and beautiful always. She bathed often with the 
Pigeons, pulling their tails until they left their bath, though they 
did not fear her. Also she would suck their eggs, if left unattended, 
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but this was seldom. She was often in their loft, but a sitting bird 
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would keep her at bay ; or would tweak the cats’ tails, to their great 
annoyance, and rob the dog, who sneaked away, growling, from a 
bone at her audacious approach. Usually daily visits were paid to 
the scullery and kitchen to examine everything ; she being very fond 
of fresh milk, would remove protective saucers or muslin covers with 
squawks of delight, to filch the cream, and would sit on the sink, 
watching my mother prepare vegetables, for hours. In the dining- 
room, when the window was open, her strength would be tried at 
carrying away any object fancied, but she was hardly strong enough 
for most. Once she did take a silver serviette ring, which I managed 
to take from her (about a month later!) as she was rolling it down 
the inclined garden path, snatching it as it reached the bottom ! 
For once I was too quick for her. It was filthy and had apparently 
been kept in a damp place, or buried. She did not find it 
again ! 


Several of her ** treasure houses ’’ came to light at different times. 


They contained rounded pebbles, pieces of glass, silver paper, fruit 


stones, and such small items mainly, though she was quite fond of 
coloured paper, in small pieces. She was very cautious about hiding 
these properties but would let me watch her conceal food, in crevices 
in walls as a rule, stufling up the aperture with grass and earth 
with great cunning. How she loved spiders—we would call her 
whenever we found one in the shed, and she would eagerly chase 
cabbage white butterflies, one of her few useful pursuits. 

Food worried her but little ; bread and milk she usually scorned 
when adult: minced meat would be taken, and dead mice were 
great! She would wait for hours to catch these unfortunates, which 
were usually present in the shed. Her liberty was never curtailed. 
She was usually in when the weather was bad and her door was only 
shut at night against cats, as a rule, but she never minded if shut in. 

Should I be eating anything when she was about, with a sudden 
swoop through the air she would attempt to snatch it. Often I was 
taken by surprise, and she succeeded, but I remember her disgust at 
a sticky piece of pink nougat ! 

All Magpies seem to be thieves : she managed to get hold of several 
articles—including a bunch of small keys—which were never found, 
to our confusion. Flower petals, particularly marigolds, were anothe1 
item apparently worth gathering. She used to bring these in, on 
times, and present them to the Jackdaw, whose cage door was always 
opened (by himself!). What these gifts were for I cannot fathom. 
She would often manipulate her aluminium ring, but never pulled 
at it. 

Jackie could whistle and ** meow ” to deceive any cat, but Maggie 
was no vocalist. She would sit quietly and make a subdued chattering, 
exactly like a Budgerigar, for long periods. I cannot think what this 
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meant, for nobody in the locality had a Budgie then and I have never 
heard such notes recorded in the Magpies’ natural repertoire. 

Maggie could be picked up by the only part of her which she 
allowed to be held—her beak! Lifting bodily by this member 
perturbed her not in the least! She would allow her head to be 
tickled, as so many birds will, but refused any further liberties with 
her person. She was surprisingly light. 

Sitting still in cold weather, she would alter her appearance entirely 
by puffing out her rump feathers into a voluminous grey mass. This 
was done, to a lesser extent, when she went to sleep at night. Always 
she showed no fear of people, whether previously known or not, and 
her trust was never betrayed. Everyone who saw Maggie—and they 
were many—loved and were fascinated by her and her “* taking 
ways *’—the latter usually literal. 

‘The local gardens were not her boundary ; a large elm (now, alas, 
felled) on the village square was a popular vantage point. I have 
seen her—she would always squawk to me—half a mile and more 
away from the house, and would come down when called, to perch 
on my shoulder for as long as she cared. I only once remember her 
utter the so well-known alarm call, which was when a strange cat 
sprang at her (and fortunately missed), which seems very remarkable. 

In the winter of 1946 she was lost in a snowstorm, and was gone 
for nearly two days ; but she appeared on an old building near our 
house as I was going to school on the second morning, and was home 
within a few minutes. By this time she had a mate. This bird, a wild 
one, would follow her to the garden and walk about on the shed roof, 
but would not venture down to the perch and door, and flew away 
at the least alarm. One frosty morning there were four Magpies in 
our garden and the next—right in the middle of the village, which 
was unusual, to say the least. She must have inspired some con- 
fidence ! ‘This mate was somewhat larger than Maggie. 

Autumn of 1947 saw me in the Army. For several weeks Maggie 
wandered a lot. She was hardly ever seen in the garden, but she 
soon resumed her old habits. On my first leave the greatest welcome 
1 received, perhaps, was from my Magpie, who followed me or sat 
on my shoulder for as long as possible during the few days I spent 
at home. Luckily for her I was in the garden for most of the time. 
Before long she got used to these comings and goings, accepting them 
with apparent resignation. 

She was never a very spiteful bird. My ferrets were feared, and 
would not be closely approached when they were exercising in the 
garden. Although she would enter the Angora rabbits’ hutches 
(through the mangers) the babies were never touched, and the rabbits 
seemed not to resent her presence. Neither did I ever know her to 
touch a young Pigeon, but as the fond mothers of these helpless 
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morsels guard them pretty closely in their early days, the opportunity 
probably did not occur. Small birds—Sparrows and the like—were 
often chased (but never, apparently, harmed) when they came too 
near. 

In April, 1948, my mother wrote to say Maggie had not been 
home for a week. On a night of very high winds someone (later 
discovered) had entered the shed and frightened her into flying out 
probably in attempting to catch her. Next morning the big door was 
open and she was gone. We never saw her again. Our beautiful, 
beloved bird had left us . . . for ever. 

There is a sequel: about three weeks later a ‘* Do you know ?” 
column in a local paper bore the following: ‘A dead magpie, 
bearing a ring, N.U.R.P. 31. LSC. 475, was found by Mr. D. Carey 
Evans while working at St. Dogmael’s Abbey ruins.” It was brought 
to my notice by someone who didn’t even know that I had a Magpie 
but just that I was interested in birds. My hopes fell on reading it, 
for we thought she still lived, and would return. 

St. Dogmael’s Abbey is some 16 miles away, straight across the 
sea—the southern end of Cardigan Bay. My poor, frightened little 
bird, what fears did she know, blown across the open sea on such 
a wild night ? Magpies are never powerful flyers—though her graceful 
form, swooping through a clear sky, had so often gladdened my eyes 
as she dived and turned. She must have died, on this distant 
promontory, probably from exposure—for she could cater for herself. 
A letter to the paper brought her ring and a note from her finder. 
He was very interested, being fond of birds himself. The body was 
decomposed when found, so he could not state the cause of death. 

All I have now is a few moulted tail feathers and the ring to remind 
me of the fullest picture I have had of a bird and its life, carefree and 
untrammelled. She taught me more about birds than any book possibly 
could, and I hope that this short sketch of two happy years will interest 
other bird lovers. ‘As I stand in the garden on sunny mornings even 


now, four years later, her memory is so vivid that I still half expect 
to hear a cheerful low squawk of greeting, to turn and find her sitting 
expectantly nearby, ready to sit on my shoulder, to nibble my ear, 
or gently pull my hair as she so often did in those blessed days when 
she was with us. 








NEWS AND VIEWS 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 

The thirty-third meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W.7, on Wednesday, 
14th May, 1952, following a dinner at 7 p.m. 

Chairman: D. Seth-Smith. 

Members of the Club: Mrs. J. R. Alderson, Miss K. Bonner, 
T. Crewes, A. H. D’Aeth, W. T. Dring, B. H. Dulanty, A. Ezra 
(Patron), J. F. M. Floyd, J. C. Garratt, T. Goodwin, H. J. Harman, 
H. J. Indge, F. E. B. Johnson, Miss E. M. Knobel (Club Hostess), 
Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman, J. W. Lester, D. R. Lovell, P. H. 
Maxwell, G. S. Mottershead, S. Murray, K. A. Norris, A. A. Prest- 
wich, J. H. Reay, R. C. J. Sawyer, J. L. Sears, E. N. T. Vane, C. H. 
Wastell, H. Wilmot. 

Guests: J. Bailey, Prince Dharmakumarsinhji of Bhavnagar, 
Mrs. D. Carson-Roberts, Mrs. W. T. Dring, Mrs. J. C. Garratt, 
Mrs. C. Grimme, Miss S. Indge, Mrs. J. W. Lester, F. W. Luck, 
Mrs. S. Murray, Dr. D. W. Seth-Smith, Mrs. H. Wilmot. 

Members of the Club, 29 ; guests, 12; total, 41. 

Prince Dharmakumarsinhji gave an informative account of his 
unique success, the breeding of a young Bird of Paradise, Paradisea 
augustevictonia. 


ku. N. ‘IT. Vane protested against the lamentable conditions under 


which many birds, especially Indian Ring-necks, were being imported. 
B. H. Dulanty agreed they were deplorable and expressed the view 
that they will improve as the novelty of unrestricted importation 
wears off. 


W. ‘I. Dring said the wholesale use of certain weed-killing sprays 
appeared to be having a disastrous effect on the rearing of wild 
nestlings. J. C. Garratt, J. L. Sears, and J. F. M. Floyd gave their 
experiences. 

Miss FE, M. Knobel exhibited her White-crested Cockatoo (A. alba). 

The next meeting of the Club is on roth September, 1952. 

ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 
The Society’s proposed visit to the Antwerp Zoo has been cancelled. 
Public demand for passage on the night boat has been so great it is 
impossible to secure first class reservations. 
* * * 
Dr. Edward Hindle, lately Scientific Director, Zoological Society 
of London, has been appointed an Honorary Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 
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At the Annual Meeting of the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds held in London on gist March, 1952, Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith 
was presented with the Silver Medal of the Society in recognition of 


her work for bird protection, especially in the international field. 
* * * 


L. C. Webber, N.S.W., reports an unusual incident. A Bourke 
Parrakeet took over a Zebra Finch nest-box. The Finches went 
back and made a nest in the upper portion of the original nest, and 


both pairs of birds are now sitting in the same box. 


* * * 


D. A. Munro and R. H. McKay, of the Canadian Wild Life Service, 
trapped five of the one hundred ‘Trumpeter Swans wintering on 
Lonesome Lake, B.C. The Swans have been sent to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh as a memento of the 
Royal visit to British Columbia last October. 


* * * 


J. P. C. van Wachem, Hilversum, Holland, writes: ‘‘ In the 
summer, 1951, I had in my aviary among other birds one male Green 
Avadavat and one female Golden-breasted Waxbill. These two 
birds paired and produced two young ones. One of these youngsters 
bears a striking resemblance to the Green Avadavat, and the other 
shows all the characteristics of the hybrid of a Golden-breasted 
Waxbill and a (common) Avadavat.”’ 


* * * 


R. A. Scott, Waratah, N.S.W., describes a visit he made with Len 
Webber to Dr. R. B. Brown. He writes: ‘“ Dr. Brown possesses 
probably go per cent of the Tanagers alive in Australia, close on thirty 
Scarlets (including about ten young) also a few Magpies and Blacks, 
all of which have been bred by their owner. We saw the survivor of 
the two young Regent Bower Birds pictured in the AvicuLTURAL 
MAGAZINE, 1951, 94. The young cock died but the hen is in perfect 
fettle and at the time was building. Unfortunately she attacked and 
almost blinded her mate and naturally the Doctor does not feel like 
risking his other cock with her in case the same fate befalls him. 
A pair of Glossy Starlings, a few Cardinals, Weavers, two Javas, and 
about a dozen Satin Bower Birds complete the collection.” 


A. A, P. 





REVIEWS 
LONDON ZOO NOTES 


By JoHN YEALLAND 


The spring nesting has commenced and the old breeding pair of 
New Zealand Sheld-duck has launched a brood of nine. 

The Cornish Choughs which have laid in previous years have two 
eggs, and many of the regular breeders among the pheasants and 
waterfowl are now nesting. 

‘The Fraser’s Eagle-Owl and Emu eggs proved to be infertile, but 
the Great Eagle-Owls have three young ones. 

New arrivals include a fine pair of Great Condors (Vultur gryphus) ; 
two young Chilean Eagles (Geranoetus melanoleucus) ; a Red-tailed 
Buzzard—the western form Buteo borealis calurus—a pair of Bronzy 
Sunbirds (Nectarinia kilimensis) ; three Kenya Double-collared Sun- 
birds (Cinnyris m. mediocris) ; two more of the Scarlet-tufted Malachite 
Sunbirds which, being new to aviculture, will be described later, 
and a Juba Purple-banded Sunbird (Cinnyris bifasctatus chalcomelas) 

a sub-species new to the collection. : 

‘Two tame British birds, a Lesser Whitethroat (Sylvia c. curruca) and 
a Nightingale (Luscinia m. megarhyncha) have been presented. 

Dr. Windecker, on his way from Recife to Dusseldorf with a fine 
collection of Brazilian birds, which included some sixty Humming 
Birds, very kindly presented two Pygmy Hermit (Phethornis r. ruber) ; 
three Blue-breasted Sapphire (Chlorestes n. notatus) and one which 
appears to be Hylocharis lactea ; also one Superb Manakin (Chiroxiphia 
p. pareola) and a pair of Yellow-winged Sugar-birds (Cyanerpes cyaneus). 

A pair of Greater Patagonian Conures (Cyanoliseus byroni) have been 
deposited. ‘This is one of the most handsome of all the Conures, and 
one not seen in this country for a very long time. 

* * * 
REVIEWS 
LONGMANS FIELD HANDBOOKS. COMMON BIRDS OF 
THE BUSH. COMMON BIRDS OF THE CAPE. By J. M. 
WINTERBOTTOM. Messrs. Longmans Green and Co., Ltd., 
Cape ‘Town, South Africa. Price 55. each. 

In his foreword the author states that the aim of the books is to 
enable the beginner to get a start by identifying a comparatively small 
number of really common birds in his own neighbourhood. The 
compact and clearly written volumes should certainly achieve this end, 
and be an invaluable aid to those who are beginning to watch birds. 
At the start of each book is a section ** Helpful points to identification,” 
with the different species listed under headings such as “ Rirds with 
noticeably long tails’’, ‘‘ Birds with long legs”, ‘‘ Birds chiefly 
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metallic green, blue, black, or purple’. A map of the area dealt 
with shaded to show where all the birds mentioned are common or 
may be found, and where 75 per cent are to be found, is also provided. 
In the description of each bird reference to Dr. Austin Robert's Birds 
of South Africa is given, and suggestions made for ornithological works 
for further reading. The English and Latin names of each species are 
included, and a list of vernacular names added which will be of 
special assistance to visitors to the Union. There are a number of 
black and white drawings and four colour plates in each book. 
Further books in this useful series are awaited with interest. 


VOGELVOLK AUF WEITER REISE (BIRD FOLK ON FAR 
JOURNEYS). By Rorr Drrcksen. C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 
Giitersloh, Germany. Price 9.80 DM. 


The migration of birds has always been an entrancing subject, 
and Rolf Dircksen’s delightful and comprehensive book, Bird Folk on 
Far Journeys, does it full justice. Written in a readable and vivacious 
style, the book contains an enormous amount of information. Mr. 
Dircksen is a first-rate field observer ; from a child he was fascinated 
by bird migration which he watched from his home on the North Sea, 


and during later years he had opportunity of pursuing his study of the 
subject in many different places. 


The author opens with a chapter expounding the wonder of bird 
migration and continues with a detailed description of the various 
methods of catching and ringing birds, how recoveries are reported, 
and so on. Full accounts of behaviour on migration, routes, etc., of 
many different species are given, ranging from Storks to Goldcrests. 
The author then discusses many aspects of bird migration such as 
height of flight on migration, dangers en route, orientation, whethe1 
knowledge of routes is inherited, the origin of migration, and 
many other points. He also gives a description of the German bird 
observatories and notes on migration in North Asia, Japan, and 
America. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 36 maps and 93 magnificent 
photographs, of which 10 are by Eric Hosking. A most entrancing 
series of three photographs show how a nesting Oystercatcher is 
caught and ringed by placing a wire trap over the eggs, which the 
bird, nothing daunted, calmly enters and broods the eggs, apparently 
quite content to be surrounded by a wire enclosure ! Even those who 
cannot read German will wish to possess this book for its many 
beautiful photographs. 

P. B-S. 
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STALKING Brrps wirH CoLtor CAMERA. By Dr. ArtrHurR A. ALLEN, 
Professor of Ornithology at Cornell University ; edited by 
GILBERT GROSVENOR, President, National Geographic Society. 
Washington, D.C. : National Geographic Society, 329 pages, 
1951. $7.50. 

On rare occasions a birdbook will reach this reviewer’s desk about 
the merits of which he can wax genuinely enthusiastic—without 
running the risk of indulging in overpraise. Dr. Allen’s latest publica- 
tion is such a work. It offers the bird-loving public coloured illustra- 
tions of such excellent quality and in such profusion that it cannot 
help being amazed at the author’s patience and ingenuity—and great 
success over the years. Assuredly, this exceptionally handsome 
volume is eloquent testimony to Dr. Allen’s profound interest in, and 
lively enthusiasm for, his very difficult and trying task. 

Three hundred and thirty-one illustrations in natural colours 
depicting two hundred and sixty-six species of North American birds, 
and numerous supplementary coloured as well as black-and-white 
pictures, many of them occupying half and full pages, constitute the 
bulk of this book—and such attractive and alluring bulk ! 

‘The twelve text chapters relate in a lively personal-experience 
style of writing important aspects of modern colour photography as 
they are met with in the field of operation. ‘They supplement, 
appropriately, the illustrative portions of the work, greatly enhancing 
their value to the reader. All this profusion of material has been 
arranged artistically and reproduced faithfully. Many a reader will 
wonder how so much beauty in natural colours—beauty about birds— 
can be offered at so reasonable a price. Any lover of fine bird books 
will treasure Stalking Birds with Color Camera as one of his truly valuable 


possessions, CARL NAETHER. 
oe ok 


NOTES 
My Rosensers’s Lorikeet ( Trichoglossus rosenbergii 


I have recently acquired a young specimen from Mr. W. J. C. Frost. Its habitat 
is Mysore Island, off the Bay of Geelvink, north coast of Papua. It is a very lovely 
and lively bird. I feed it on Mellins’ Food, on Allenburys Baby Food, dates, honey, 
and condensed milk. I keep a bath in its cage because all Lorys are liable to mess 
their plumage owing to their liquid diet. I once had a very old bird of this species 
which died in the Parrot House, Regent’s Park, in the war year of 1943. This 
species is represented in the birdroom of the Natural History Museum, London, 
by two specimens. My old bird is in the Royal Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter, 
Devon. The British Museum Catalogue of Birds, volume xx, gives this description 
of Rosenberg’s Lorikeet : Adult: back, wings, and tail green; head blue, towards 
the occiput purple ; a narrow red band on the occiput; another yellowish-green 
band, sometimes mingled with red, on the nape ; interscapular feathers with con- 
cealed red bands ; breast and lower abdomen red, with dark blue bands on the edges 
of the feathers ; middle of the abdomen dark blue; flanks yellowish green, with 
dark green bands ; under tail-coverts yellowish green, with green spots at the tip; 
under wing coverts and quills at the base of the inner web, red ; inner web of the 
lateral tail-feathers yellowish green; bill orange-red; feet dark. Total length 
11 inches; wing 4.80; tail 4.12; bill 0.85; tarsus 0.65. P. H. MAxweELL. 
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CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 
Allen Park Drive, Salt Lake Gity, Utah, U.S.A. Pro- 


Ammann, Ghez Ernest, Royal Oak Vancouver Island, B.C., Canada. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 


Fr. Arras, Chaussée d’Anvers 50, Lierre, Belgium. py mnager tele = gaia Dufour. 


PP, 164 Waverley Avenue, Twickenham, Middx. Proposed by Miss 
CJ RvAx, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y., U.S.A. Proposed by Dr. S. 


Bie ye wna “ Elgar,” St. John’s Road, Newbold, Chesterfield. Proposed by 
T. MR.OV.S., Send Hill, WwW 


S. H. Stevens, Ivydene, Copse Lane, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Proposed by 


R. Stons, 612 Romford Road, Manor Park, E.12. Proposed by H. J. Harman. 
Miss Brrrr-Mane Sunpsrrém, Ostra Larmgatan 3, Gothenburg, Sweden. Pro- 
posed by E. J. Boosey. 

PS Sa The Olek, eee Te. Burton-on-Trent. Proposed by Miss K. 


8. Tuga 19 Mc.Ghee Street, Sale, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by F. H. 
J. Waxxace, Saltouri Fur Farm, Pencaitland, East Lothian. Proposed by D. Salteri. 
K. V. Wurrson, 9 Haig Avenue, Queenstown, South Africa. Proposed by Miss K. 


A. J. Wnittm, 68 Woodside Avenue, Coventry. Proposed by C, M. Payne: 
G. WortHen, 7500 West 2700 So. Street, Magna, Utah, U.S.A. Proposed by Boyd 


NEW MEMBERS 
The forty Candidates for Election, in the March-April, 1952, number 
of the Avicu.ruraL Macazine, were duly elected members of the Society. 
CORRECTED NAME AND ADDRESS 
j. P. Newetr, 4 Pearse Street, Athlone, Ireland. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


R. Basr, to Montclare, Furze Hill Road, Torquay. 

R. Gopg_man, to Murcocks Farm, Fryerning, Ingatestone, Essex. 

C. F. Harpe, to Brooklyn Stores, Otago Terrace, Larkhall, Bath. 

W. NicHoson, to 15 Neville Road, Darlingtox. 

R. A. Scort, to 19 ’sher Street, Waratah, N.S.W., Australia. 

P. W. Txacus, to ¢/o The Red House, 16 Stockton Hill, Dawlish, Devon. 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The SECS cal ipsa Payment must 
which must be sent on or ee ee ees 
N. members of the Society are entitled to use this 
i refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


Cayley’s Australian Finches in Bush and 
finches ; also books on Grass 
MAGazInNeE. 


and ninety copies of the Field magazine ; from January, 1943, to 
tin Ramen tl tang. Rathange fie soy 





AUSTRALIAN PARROTS 
IN CAPTIVITY 


A series of articles by Alan Lendon 
published in the Avicultural Magazine. 
A full account of 60 species of Austra- 
lian Parrots is included in the book which 
deals where possible with the author's 
personal experiences in keeping them in 
captivity in South Australia. 


There are one coloured and seven photo- 
graphic plates. Stiff paper cover. Price 
7s. 10d., post free. Published by the Avi: 
cultural Society, and obtainable from the 
Hon. Secretary, 61 Chase Road, Oak- 
wood, London, N. 14. 














